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pU really can't rouse me to 
\ much enthusiasm over the short 
\ story," she said. " I know all 
i you would say of it,— subtile, 
perfect of form, and sonnet-like 
in finish, — ^ yet I am well.' Any 
i man may wear its laurels, and 



I envy him not. But when it comes to the 
literature of correspondence, then I confess to 
coveting the crown. I would rather have writ- 
ten a series of fascinating letters than all the 
short stories of the decade." 

"Do it," said he. "Put your next novel 
into epistolary form." 

*' I might — and fail more signally than ever 
in making my characters speak out what is in 
them. Letters, of all things, must be written 
from the heart. Fancy the tone Swift's would 
have taken if he had been told he must correct 
the proofs on some day of reckoning 1 " 

" The heart is a fiction in literature. We all 
know what powerful.work has been done with 
the avowed purpose of making money, and 
by men who would n't have touched pen to 
paper without that ignoble spur." 

" You are a pagan!" 

^^You are a sentimentalist — shall that be 
my retort ? No ; you are simply ^ pure wo- 
manly.' You can't imagine desires fulfilled 
without esthetic cringings and moral winces." 

" Nothing of the sort; but I do acknowledge 
the concrete fact that I could n't play dummy 
in a series of letters." 

« Then — collaborate." 

" With whom ? Some gifted ghost ? Pros- 
per M^rimee's?" 

" With me. We say good-by to-morrow, after 
a charming summer acquaintance of six weeks. 
You leave this hotel, and go back to your Bohe- 
mian Boston attic. I return to New York and 
journalism. Now, let us assume a situation. 
I am madly in love with you. Don't start! 
How undramatic you arel You — there my 
invention halts, though it is easy to see there 
would be no story without an obstacle. What 
shall it be, your engagement or mine ? " 

" You give me a choice of fetters ! That 's 
generous. But I won't take the hackneyed obsta- 
cle of * another,' thank you ! Somebody always 
has to descend to bathos or perfidy in order 
to extricate himself. No ; let 's pretend that 
we are conscious of a mutual attraction, but 
don't in the least satisfy each other's ideals of 
what a man and woman should be." 



" Do forgive me for saying how truly Bos- 
tonese and priggish ! " 

" Shall I endeavor to be suburban and flip- 
pant ? Well, there are dozens of possible sit- 
uations. Take your choice. Disgrace — my 
great-uncle has cheated the widow and or- 
phan, and then shot himself." 

" No drawback at all, unless you get up some 
sort of moral scruple about returning the spoils; 
and that would bore me to such an extent that 
I should reply only by postal cards." 

"Hereditary feud — though in that case 
we should have to join hands in the regulation 
manner, and satisfy tradition. My imagination 
is quite at sea; you propose something." 

" Consumption and insanity have been done 
to death. You might be devoted to a cause, 
and refuse to give it up for devotion to one 
man." 

" Hundreds of women have fought, bled, and 
died over that, from ^ The Princess ' down. 
Best of all, why not begin the correspondence, 
and let it determine its own course ? " 

" Excellent ! We will merely draw a heavy 
line under the fact that I am in love with you. 
Remember to write only on one side of the 
paper^ won't you ? It will save us a deal of 
copying." 

" Yes j and suppose we send the letters flat 
in large envelops ? Then we need only*num- 
ber them, lay them aside, and they are ready 
for the printer. But I predict a bar to our per- 
fect satisfaction in the completed work. Did 
you ever yet write a clever thing without hav- 
ing some great-aunt or second cousin accuse 
you of lending it from your personal experi- 
ence?" 

" Never; and I anticipate what you are going 
to say. No matter how much the all-knowing 
public clamors for * author ' of oiir immortal 
work, we will lie low and confess nothing. But 
if it actually does find us out, we will deny it 
the satisfaction of declaring that our own hearts 
have been laid bare ; for I will claim the wo- 
man's part, and you shall have the man's ! " 

" Clever, indeed ; but bold to a * bragian ' ex- 
tent 1 Well, say what you like. I will at least 
deny nothing. How often shall we write ? " 

" Every day, by all means. I have some im- 
portant work coming on in December, and I 
should like to finish this episode of the heart 
before then. By the way, remember to make 
no allusion in the letters to the fact that we are 
playing a game. Let us dress for the part, de- 
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ceive ourselves into all possible earnestness, 
and see what swagger things we can do." 

In a month the correspondence was in full 
swing, and, omitting the letters which served as 
prologue, thus it ran : 

HE. 

Your yesterday*s letter probed my ariaor at 
a hundred points. I have loved other women, 
you say ; what, more or less, does it mean when 
I declare I love you ? It is true, I have had 
my dreams and passions, though I should de- 
cidedly object to posing as that species of hero 
who is not only beautifully Byronic, but truly 
unwholesome. I am the average man^ with a 
sense of the ideal and a poetic imagination. 
Therefore have I idealized woman, and to ideal- 
ize is to love. Iloved my cousin May. She grew 
up and away from me, and married somebody 
else. She was a bonnie bride,— God bless her ! — 
and meeting her to-day is as commonplace as 
reading the weather probabilities. Two years 
after, I wrote sonnets to a woman who never 
guessed them to be from what I am pleased to 
call my soul; and this summer, when you met 
me, I was engaged. You have not seen her, but 
you have heard of her — a gentle, domestic 
creature, who would have made me half happy 
and supremely comfortable. She guessed at my 
having fled from you because I dared not trust 
myself to stay, and gave me my freedom. She 
is no less tranquil, and I am her everlasting 
debtor. What then ? " If these things be so," 
you say, " what can love mean ? What do you 
give me more than the others? How do I know 
whetll^'r the jewel is mine own, not only to have, 
but to hold ? " You speak like one born yester- 
day, or as a child forlornly strayed out of Ar- 
cadia into these solid streets. Have you yet to 
learn that a relation must be judged, not by its 
length, but by its perfection ? When I sat with 
you those moon-fed nights, while the sea washed 
the rocks at our feet, and we had no need of 
talking because our thoughts ran together like 
heavenly horses of the sun, what then ? Do 
you think such communion is often duplicated? 
Does one find a diamond more than once in a 
lifetime, or see the perfect arch of the rainbow 
twice in a summer ? Why will you so fatally 
pull open the petals of this heart-flower, to count 
the stamens, and determine whether it conforms 
to this or that system of classification ? You 
know me — the average man. Such as I am, I 
am yours. If you challenge me to the clearest 
truth I know how to utter, I confess that I 
know nothing about eternity, and care less. I 
ask you to walk step and step with me through 
this troublous world ; and if, some fair morning, 
I should wake and see your face beside me in 
that other land which theologians and poets 



seem to know all about, why, then, I '11 give 
you merry greeting ! But as to swearing that 
I shall love you eternally, how do I know ? I 
would have sworn it had we met ten years ago. 
Now the days, inexorable " daughters of time," 
have brought me wisdom, and I see that our 
affections are indeed " tents of a night." But 
passing fair they are, and I prithee, sweet mis- 
tress, let me rest in mine undisturbed. You 
women expect of men a fantastic and impos- 
sible loyalty — a loyalty consecrated to keeping 
a niche vacant for you until you come, and mak- 
ing life forever sterile after you go. God knows 
your scheme might be a happy and heroic one 
for some unknown world, made on a different 
plan, but not in this — notinthis ! Wearegrow- 
ingandchangingcreatures,likeourbrothers,the 
trees. Year by year we put forth shining buds, 
and renew ourselves in the sun and cherishing 
air. There were birds in last year's nests, I tell 
you plainly; but now they are gone. Shall my 
leaves whisper above the poor Httle brown 
dwellings with no desire to see them warm 
again with downy life ? Perish the thought ! — 
since change is life, and standstill means de- 
cay and death. You are the choice of my 
prime. Why deny us both our happiness be- 
cause you cling too long and closely to the 
dreams of youth? 

SHE. 

When I read a letter like your last I almost 
hate you. Fortunately — or the reverse, accord- 
ing as you value my toleration — you do not fall 
into the Goethean platitudes which would force 
me to remove myself forever from the risk of 
hearing them. You are not absolutely blasphe- 
mous. You do not say, in so many words, that 
love is a succession of fancies and phases ; and 
so I am sorry for you without actually despising 
you. For, believe me, my friend, it is true that 
though men do not die of love, they should 
think it possible. 

Though, if I deny you, in a year you will have 
loved again, you should be swearing to me and 
to yourself that, without me, in your own proper 
person, you die. And I should know you would 
not die, and you would know I knew it, be- 
cause we are neither of us at the morning of 
life, when one believes that wishing brings the 
boon; but we should be a little nearer heaven 
than we are now. For I, alas ! doubt you, and 
you can analyze yourself and me. So,farewell, — 
nay, rather, honest, plain good^by. May all the 
gods be with you, for I will not ! You need 
them, and you do not need me more than an- 
other. 

HE. 

Now, by all the powers that rule this curious 
modem world of analysis and cross-analysis,. 
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or occupy their Olympic leisure in bringing 
about the madness of our day, it shall not be 
good-by 1 The gods shall be with me, but 
only to fight on my side, not to console me for 
a victory lost. Poor child ! you can't help your 
temperament, can you ? No more can I mine. 
But yours is the greater curse. You are stung 
by the gadfly of the ideal, and you are fated 
to rage through life in search of the perfect love, 
a perfect lover. Diogenes himself, that prince 
of visionaries, might have held himself moder- 
ate in comparison. You should have lived in 
a day when I could have claimed your hand 
through battle with a hundred knights ; when 
your favor would have had baptism of blood, 
and I could at last have come begging home 
from Holy Land to die at your feet. You would 
have canonized me then, in your maiden calen- 
dar, with the same single-mindedness and fervor 
which had inspired you when you buckled on 
my armor, and sat at prayer and tapestry while 
I fought the heathen host. And since you are 
denied that narrow and musty path, you would 
fain invent wild beasts and paynims of the mind 
for me to conquer. I must play with you a 
poetic drama of love, overleap obstacles, and 
dissect my heart and your own, to note whether 
the tissues are homogeneous. And I would do 
it if there were no other way of winning you. 
I am but a man, an actor in this merry game of 
life, and I could well play such a pretty interlude, 
if needs must. But I should do it only under 
protest, as one migjit snatch a glove from the 
arena. Realities far better serve my mood, and 
I 'd rather sit down with you to one of those 
flashing hours of lightning speech than rhyme 
you " love " and " dove " by the ream, and pre- 
tend I had not slept since I saw you last. 
Heaven save us! it 's an easy part to play. 
Listen ■ this is how Strephon would woo you — 
Strephon who has never loved before, and never 
will gaze on woman's face again while you and 
he shall live ; nay, who shall be constant be- 
yond the stars ! 

" Last night I could not sleep. The minutes 
whispered of you, the hours struck your name," 
(Poor metaphor; but Strephon's metaphors 
would be poor. You find such romantic bathos 
only in combination with intellectual poverty.) 
" At midnight I rose, and looked at the moon 
sailing her sea of blue. Immeasurably far " 
(or do they know her distance ?), " she was yet 
nearer than you; for no intelligence of the night 
would bring me news of you. Were you wake- 
ful, and did your thoughts tum .burningly to 
me, as mine to you ; or did you wander lonely 
in dreams whither I could not follow ? O most 
dear, jewel of the earth and desire of all the 
winds of heaven that dare to touch your cheek, 
one word from you or I die ! " 

Do you like it ? The style is fatiguing, and 



the subject-matter, feeble as it is, a tax on the 
imagination; but I can turn out such stuff by 
the quarto volume, and perhaps I could even 
talk it on a rainy day, when you had lighted 
my pipe, and I was disposed, like a kindly lord 
and master, to humor you. Dost like it, I say, 
and wilt have more to-morrow ? But whatever 
thou wilt have, be assured that I will have thee 
from henceforth and — nay, I cannot say for- 
ever, for that would be pure folly, and an ar- 
rogance at which fate smiles. 

SHE. 

Why do I answer a letter like that — not even 

earnest, but jeering at me and the holiest of my 
dreams ? I do not know, except that I seem 
to myself so hopelessly under your influence 
that I cannot cut this knot at one stroke, as a 
more heroic' woman might. And that brings 
me to another reason why I should not be to 
you what we both have hoped. I have accused 
you of not loving me. I come now to the doubt 
whether I in the least love you. That you at- 
tract me, I grant you, and that the attraction 
is so strong I can hardly withstand even your 
written words, I allow with shame ; but that I 
love you — no, I am not sure of it. What have 
we in common ? I am trying to stumble into 
the path of the ideal, and you are contenting 
yourself with a daily carnival of intellectual 
pastimes, with flashing lights and glowing 
flowers. I want to bind my hopes to emotions 
that are imperishable, and relations that are 
infinite; you are content to take the joy of the 
flying hour, and pledge yourself to no more 
arduous task than that of making it your own. 
You disappoint me at every turn, and yet you 
fascinate me. As I write, the ring of your voice, 
the remembrance of that radiant look you threw 
me when you rode away, — for your eyes could 
laugh because the sky was blue and the air soft, 
and mine were heavy with tears since I must 
lose you, — the very thought of your presence 
so sweeps over me at tinies that I whisper the 
air to carry you the message, " I am yours ! " 
But, after all, I am not. An inner self — a dis- 
senting, stern, and resolute self — says " No " ; 
and I cannot yield. Oh, if you but guessed it, I 
had been easily won before I knew you so well ! 
Had you been less honest, — less insolent, I 
might write, — had you paid me the compliment 
of lying to me, you might, I say, have won me ; 
but I suppose I shall some day thank heaven 
that you did not choose. That you could stop 
in the midst of a letter to the woman you pro- 
fess to love, and interpolate a travesty of hon- 
est emotion — oh, it sickens me 1 Let us write 
no more. What have we to say ? For you 
there are a thousand pleasure-paths, since, as 
you own, you h?.ve an idealizing and poetic 
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nature, and there are thousands of women for 
you to ideaUze. I have been but a throbbing 
line in your spectrum of life. As for me, per- 
haps I can some day be wholly thankful that 
I did, though with breaking heart, choose the 
highest Do you remember Guinevere's self- 
despairing cry : 

I should have loved the highest " ? 

Do you remember how Maggie Tulliver 
turned from Stephen, not alone because he was 
bound to her cousin, but because the nobler 
part of her nature never responded to his call ? 
I do not court martyrdom with these ; but I 
stretch out my hands to them for help in this 
stress and trouble of my life, that their memory 
may give me strength. Do not answer this. 
Why should we spar with words ? To you it 
may be intellectually amusing; to me it is agony. 

HE. 

My child, you never gave me so much joy 
in your life. You say I am fascinating to you. 
I make my lowest bow, and respond that you 
are infinitely charming to me. What more do 
we ask ? Love is but a subtile attraction, and 
there is scarcely one chance in a million that 
either of us finds in another the mysterious 
soul-likeness or soul-difference which draws us 
now together. I consider myself, so to speak, 
a saturated solution. (Did David Copperfield 
say that before me ?) I can conceive that I 
might adore some other order of being more 
than I adore you ; but it is not within the re- 
motest possibility that I shall meet such a be- 
ing during the next fifty years, and at the end 
of that time I expect to be dust. Therefore we 
;are quite safe, and let us haste to the wedding. 
By the way, I met Aunt Elizabeth to-day, and 
told her we are to be married in the spring, and 
:she proposed having some jewels set for you. 
I could give you dozens of toothsome little 
items like this, if you did n't keep me so busy 
writing about the state of my soul, or wildly 
defending myself from the charge of having 
'One. But I implore you, as a friend, — nay, as 
,.a lover, whose peace of mind should be precious 
to you, — not to mix our affairs with those of 
bogies out of books like Guinevere and the 
Tullivers. Why should they be dragged forth 
to daunt me? I shudder when you tacitly 
command me to put on buskins and copy some 
hero of tragic story. Much as I dehght in your 
letters, I tell you frankly they make me ner- 
vous. I feel as if I must respond in blank verse, 
..and my muse has been halt and blind this many 
.a year. You have criticized me tremendously, 
my lady, for the last three weeks. I am going 
to retaliate, and enlarge upon your greatest 



fault. Neither wince nor fear me ; \ is not that 
you are not fairest, virtuousest of your sex, 
but that you have no sense of humor. If you 
had, you would appreciate that neat little bit 
about Strephon in my last. I consider it a 
clever interpolation ; but you, being, as I say, 
destitute of humor, count it a blasphemy against 
the Unknown Eros. (And let me tell you that 
Eros, in his best estate, does a precious deal 
of laughing. He is nut-brown and rosy, and I 
should n't wonder if he were fed on strong ale 
and meat, instead of sweets and syllabub.) 
Think not, though, that I love thee less for thy 
foolish seriousness, for in that thou art the more 
feminine. No woman yet ever had a man's 
sense of humor without losing some essence of 
fineness, some aroma of her sex, priceless be- 
yond jewels. And so I do not accuse you be- 
cause I would have you other than you are, but 
that you may say to yourself, when you do not 
approve me, " It is because, being a man, he 
sees the strange, jagged edges of events, and 
the way they fit into each other — the awful 
incongruousness of life j he smiles over the grim 
irony of the game, and smiles where I should 
pray." You will keep on striving for the im- 
j)0ssible, seeking the gold at the end of the 
rainbow ; and I shall pore over the pebbles at 
my feet, in search of some more shining than 
the rest, to build into our garden wall. We will 
still be different, but alike in that we love each 
other. 

HE. 

(Telegram^ Are you ill ? Why do you not 
write ? 

SHE. 

[Telegram,) I am quite well. Letter follows. 

SHE. 

My Friend : My last letter tells you my 
reason for not writing. How could you have 
misread it or forgotten ? I said then that we 
have nothing in common, and that we must 
part. What could I add ? There was no need 
of further valedictory. Yet if there be need, let 
me say now that I wish you all good, all hap- 
piness and peace. I am your friend . . . 

HE. 

The strikes are making dramas at every street 
corner. I am out all day, and writing leaders 
at night. It 's a tremendous chance to do splen- 
did work, but I shall throw it up and go to you 
if I don't hear by the next mail. What right 
have you to withdraw from your faith — your 
bond ? You are mine, I tell you ! I can't stop 
to argue, with socialism pulling at one sleeve 
and love at the other; but — come! stand up 
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like a man, and tell me you love me. I chal- 
lenge you ! 

SHE. 

Do not think of coming to me when you can 
march in the van of a movement Hke this, and 
throw one influencing note into the uproar of 
voices. I think of you as Taillefer before Hast- 
ings \ and the struggle of class to-day is no less 
tremendous than that between races eight cen- 
turies ago. Gh, that I too were wise enough 
to influence the scale by a hair ! But I am not, 
and therefore I joy in knowing that I have a 
friend in the field, and that he Avill fight for me. 
Of course I shall write to you. There is no bar 
to friendship between us, but with that line we 
stop. We have been foolish in attempting to 
cross it j and having seen our mistake, we remain 
henceforth in the level meadows on the hither 
side of prudence. Beyond were mountain-tops 
of exaltation (so we thought) and valleys of de- 
spair^ as one of us found ; but here there is peace. 
Let us talk no more o f our futile dreams, but, if we 
do write, speak only of the problems of this great 
day — so dark, yet so sure to burn away its 
clouds. I read eagerly everything that you send 
me. Your last article seemed to me perfect, 
broadly humanitarian, and yet full of the keen- 
est commoii sense. Your sarcastic mirroring 
of the pure philanthropist, " the merely good, 
who constantly needs the supervision of the 
truly wise," may be — ■ must be — true. I ac- 
quiesce, because you are a student and I am 
not ; but at each word I shrink for fear the next 
ivill prove you mere scoffer and cynic. But it 
does not. I can believe that you are standing 
the test of sentimentalist and statistician, and 
— emptiest and most delusive of honors! — are 
making a name. But to me it is far more 
that you fill a place in the surging ranks of this 
ill-trained army of men, and I send you God- 
speed. 

HE, 

I HAVE mailed you a bundle of papers. They 
will show you what I have been about; for my 
arm is so tired of writing facts, and my brain 
of matching them, that I shrink from going 
over the story again, even in a letter. There 
is, as you will see, a lull. The social caldron 
is not seething over just at this minute, though 
the dregs are still agitated. Last night I took 
my first breath of real rest and relaxation : on 
my way home, dead tired and too excited to 
sleep, I saw a hght in Mary Wilbur's windows. 
To speak tersely, as becomes one who has 
written facts and figures for the last week, she 
is the woman who broke her engagement with 
me a few months ago. 1 rang the bell, and 
was admitted. She and her mother keep house. 
In an exquisite fashion, in a little apartment. 



They were there by the fire — two gentlewo- 
men who, it seemed to me, having np worka- 
day men to wait for, should have been in bed 
hours before. But " we were talking," said the 
mother, and the younger woman only smiled 
a welcome, and busied herself, in a gracious 
way, in serving a little supper for me. Well, 
the repose of it all 1 This, it seemed to me, 
was the true meaning of the ewig weihliche 
— grace, beauty, poise, without anxiety for the 
way the battle of life is turning, without undue 
stress over anything; simple bloom and delight 
in blooming, like that of the rose in mid-wil- 
derness. Sometimes, when I have been fight- 
ing a grimy world-battle, like that of last week 
(wherein I am afraid I was not so much inspirer 
and leader as you think), some phase of the 
esthetic side of life strikes me with such power 
that I faint and sicken under my longing for 
it ; the reproachful clarion-cry of pure beauty 
comes across the murky, mob-peopled wilder- 
ness of life like a silver trumpet-call. Then 
nothing seems of value but peace— the peace 
born of innocence, and not of battles fought or 
dreams outgrown; and I long for a new life, 
a new land, unpolluted by utilitarian desires. 
And all this because two women stayed me with 
flagons, and talked musically and slow, with fine 
cadences, of a struggle that seemed to them, as 
then to me, afar and vain I 

I ought to be able to describe Mary Wilbur 
to you, but I cannot so subtly that you would 
not think her commonplace. Her eyes are 
deep, not bright; her hair is an honest brown; 
her walk would never enslave the eye, though 
every movement is fine. But she is so fin- 
ished, so harmonious! You know good breed- 
ing is sometimes a matter of inheritance, and 
again of imitation and constant self-counsel. 
Well, with her, I believe fine manners to be 
but the index of her finer soul. It is not even 
necessary to know her well in order to swear 
that she never had a thought which would 
not be pure and beautiful as a flower if it 
suddenly bloomed into speech. You will say 
my head is light to-night from wakefulness 
and weariness, and perhaps you will be right. 
Yet my soul speaketh as it speaks seldom to 
any one, and I dare tell you exactly how the 
beauty and harmony of things have stirred 
me, iand made me long for joy, contentment, 
peace. 

Good-night ! Tell me you understand this 
side of me as well as the hard-headed one 
that writes leaders and compels in you an 
admiration for which I don't care a pin. Tell 
me you understand the real ego, who is him- 
self of the private opinion that he is a bubble, 
iridescent here and there as he reflects the sun, 
and speedily to be resolved into nothingness 
by some wind of fate. 
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SHE. 

No, I do not understand that side of you ; 
but why should I ? One hardly expects under- 
standing of the emotional nature from a wo- 
man who is in the stress and storm of life, and 
would not be elsewhere. I am not harmoni- 
ous, nor am I full of repose, nor do such graces 
appeal to me when they are the mere results 
of ignorance and youth, and not of peace 
attained through strength and wisdom. Yet 
now 1 remember you did not ask me to admire 
this glittering broidery of life, but only to sym- 
pathize with you for being dazzled by it. At 
least I am glad you find such perfect under- 
standing, and I hope you will see Miss Wilbur 
often. One can easily read your need of re- 
laxation after so severe a strain. 



HE. 

0 femina I — I will not complete the quota- 
tion, since it would be manifestly inapplicable. 
It is your vice, methinks, that you are not more 
fickle and changing, and one that brings you 
much discomfort. For if, instead of marching 
with head erect in the van of your army of 
ideas (and just and right they usually are), you 
could take little side excursions with me into the 
foolish realms of fancy, you would be far hap- 
pier. But, to return to the apostrophe, abstract 
of all mystery, with which I began this letter : 
let me go on from there, and charge you with 
the most egregious inconsistency ever perpe- 
trated by your sex. For, not many days ago, 
you did accuse me of lacking ideality and pure 
sentiment ; and now, when I kick up my heels 
and prance about the pastures of No Man's 
Land, you do coldly inform me that I am 
incomprehensible. Prithee, tell me why ? 
Though to-day 1 am no such man, and can 
smile at the mood I was in that night. Through- 
out the last twelve hours I have behaved as 
becomes a good citizen, and one who might 
be alderman an the fickle mob would elect hini. 
First, I held a knock-down battle with an 
apostle of the single tax (I will not say who 
was worsted) ; then I talked with some boys 
(nay, children ; for they were but twenty- one) 
who are going to reform the world, and bring 
out a political magazine, and told them how 
futile and fond all such- nonsense is, and that, 
if they would not have their lives wasted, they 
should spend them on some form of art, ending 
with a rhetorical burst, 

"The bust outlasts the throne; 
The coin, Tiberius." 

Then I lunched royally at the club, as one may 
who has earned much by telling his unwashed 



brother how to live cleanly and godly \ took a 
middle-aged nap; met Mary Wilbur by chance, 
and walked with her, soothed anew by her vi- 
olets' fragrance, and the sweet seriousness of 
her smile ; and dined out — by the way, taking 
her in to dinner. 

Now, listen to me ; this letter- writing is only 
fit for Tantalus. Of course I own it preferable to 
nothing at all ; but time is flying faster than it 
was in old Herrick's leisurely day, and I am 
impatient. When will you marry me ? 

SHE. 

When will I marry you ? Never! I have 
told you so before; but I tell you so now in 
a passion of rage at myself for giving you a 
chance to ask me again, even in so perfunc- 
tory a way, and at you for daring to insult me 
by doing it. You fill your letters with refer- 
ences to the beauty and grace of a woman you 
professed to love only a few months ago, and 
then, almost in the same breath, you ask me 
to marry you ! Never — never ! Yet perhaps I 
need not deny you thus passionately. It may 
be that you feel yourself tacitly bound to me, 
and ask in order that I may give you a wel- 
come release. I wish you well. Good-by. 

HE. 

Here is an end of trifling for you and for 
me. You profess to treat Hfe more seriously than 
I, and yet you dare juggle with it. Stand up 
before the bar of truth and your own soul, and 
answer me. Do you love me ? Yes or no ! 
Not with any sophistical quibblings as to whe- 
ther I am stable or fickle, good or bad, Phil- 
istine or poet. Do you love me — me — the me 
whom you would walk with and talk with, 
smile at and weep over, if you were my wife } 
Then, having answered that question as your 
own. honor will have it, ask yourself what it 
is, in the face of a great fact, a great life-tide 
hke this, if I do tell you a woman is pretty, is 
sweet, is pleasant. You are you, and I am I ; 
and I call upon you to swear yourself mine. 
Love is not love that concerns itself with soph- 
istry and shamblings. If you think me weak, 
why, love me all the more. If I am fickle, wait — 
if you believe so strongly in eternal passion — 
till, even after a thousand deflections of fancy, 
I return to you, though on some other star. If^ 
I say ; but I pledge you my fealty with the 
breath of a man, and not a dastard. There- 
fore, do you now gird your soul with virgin 
armor, lay your hand in mine, and meet these 
imps and goblins of life at my side. You would 
have faced the wild, beasts of the forest with 
me if we had lived in knightly days ; but you 
do fear the unsubstantial psychological spirits 
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that go with a complex civilization. Are you 
jealous of Mary Wilbur? She is a sweet 
woman, but she is not for me, nor am I for her. 
One question, one answer, settle the status 
of our little world. Do you love me ? For if 
you do I shall go down to see you to-morrow 
night; and when I can once look into your 
eyes, I defy you to tell me anything but the 

The7i^ come / 

. Her answer ! It found him standing at the 
hall door, his mouth set in hard lines, impa- 
tience burning in his eyes. He was ready, 
even to his greatcoat and gloves, for going 
into the country at the summons of another wo- 



man, the one to whom he had been engaged for 
five years, and whom he had not seen for more 
than a twelvemonth. He was waiting only for 
this final letter, and when it came he tore it 
open, read the two words, and crushed thepaper 
in his hand. He stood there a moment, un- 
decided, immovable. At length — 

" God help us all 1" he said under his 
breath. " Does she mean it, or is it a part of 
the game?" 

The clock struck. Still he waited, deep in 
wretched thought. Now the hands of the time- 
piece pointed to a moment so late that, which- 
ever way his decision might lead him, it must 
be followed in haste. He thrust the crumpled 
note into his pocket, seized his bag, and ran. 



Alice Brown, 



